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questionnaire  that  obtained  their  perceptions  of  supervisor-subordinate 
relations.  In  addition*  a  nusbar  of  items  measured  values  related  to 
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Buparvlsor-subordlnat*  bahavlori  such  as  Power  Distance,  Uncertainty 
Avoidance,  Collectivism,  and  Masculinity  (Hofstede's,  1980).  Evidence 
was  found  that  the  Hlspanlcs  ware  higher  than  the  Mainstream  respondents 
on  Power  Distance  and  Uncertainty  Avoidance;  and  lower  on  Masculinity. 
There  was  also  a  trend  suggesting  higher  Hispanic  scores  on  Collectivism, 

I 

and  descriptions  of  a  sample  of  supex^visory  situations  suggested  a 
greater  tolerance  by  Hlspanlcs  for  supervisors  who  are  non-participatlve 
(high  Power  Distance);  but  there  were  no  preferences  for  supervisors 
high  In  Initiating  structure  and  collectivism.  Reactions  to  super- 
visors  high  or  low  on  Initiating  Structure  and  Consideration  revealed 
strong  similarities  between  Hispanic  and  Mainstream  recruits.  Both 
samples  liked  the  supervisors  high  on  both  traits  much  more  than  the 
supervisors  low  In  both  characteristics.  However,  there  was  a  trend 
for  the  Hlspanlcs  to  prefer  the  high  Consideration— low  Initiating 
Structure  supervisor  more  than  the  high  Initiating  Structure — low 
Consideration  s\^erviaor.^  Comparisons  of  the  Navy  samples  with  tha 
world-wide  norms  provided  by  Hofstede's  study  of  a  multinational 
corporation,  indicated  that  the  Navy  samples  were  extremely  high  on 
Power  Distance,  high  on  Uncertainty  Avoidance  and  Mascxillnity,  and 
very  close  to  the  U.S.  means  on  Individualism.  Thus,  a  distinct 

I  military  culture  appears  to  exist,  which  attracts  those  who  differ 

j 

j  from  the  U.S.  population  on  P-wer  Dietanoe,  Uncertainty  Avoidance, 


Exacutive  Summary 


A  review  of  the  literature  suggested  that  Hispanics  may  be  higher  than  Main¬ 
stream  individuals  on  Power  Distance  (differentiation  according  to  status,  clear 
separation  of  people  by  status).  Uncertainty  Avoidance  (preference  for  clear 
rules,  certainty,  fear  of  failure),  and  Collectivism  (goals  and  welfare  of  the 
group  takes  precedence  over  those  of  the  individual),  and  about  the  same  as  the 
Mainstream  on  Masculinity  (work  is  a  central  value  of  life;  accept  long  hours; 
see  large  differences  between  men  and  women).  If  this  is  true  it  should  have 
implication  for  the  kinds  of  supervisors  that  Hispanics  and  Mainstream  recruits 
will  find  most  acceptable. 

Data  collected  from  Hispanic  and  Mainstream  Navy  recruits  indicated  that. 
Indeed,  the  expected  differences  in  Power  Distance  and  Uncertainty  Avoidance 
were  obtained.  Also,  there  was  a  trend  coinciding  with  the  expected  difference 
on  collectivism.  However,  contrary  to  expectations  the  Mainstream  respondents 
were  higher  on  Masculinity  than  the  Hispanic  sample. 

Correlations  between  these  variables  and  indices  of  acculturation  and 
blculturalisra  showed  the  expected  results:  the  more  acculturated  the  Hispanics 
the  more  similar  they  were  to  the  Mainstream  on  Power  Distance  and  Uncertainty 
Avoidance.  No  significant  correlations  were  found  for  Collectivism  and  Mascu¬ 
linity. 

Conparison  of  the  Navy  samples  with  world-wide  norms  on  the  same  questionnaire 
items,  showed  that  the  Navy  samples  are  extremely  high  on  Power  Distance,  high  on 
Uncertainty  Avoidance  €md  Masculinity  and  close  to  the  U.S.  means  on  Collectivism. 
This  indicates  that  there  is  a  distinct  military  culture  that  is  very  high  on 
Power  Distance,  Uncertainty  Avoidance  and  Masculinity,  and  close  to  the  U.S. 
mean  (i.e.  high)  on  Individualism. 

Examination  of  Hispanic  and  Mainstream  preferences  for  various  kinds  of 


supervisors  showed  that  the  Hispanics  were  more  willing  than  the  Mainstream 
recruits  to  tolerate  a  non-part Icipatory  (high  Power  Distance)  supervisor.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  other  dimensions  clear  differences  were  not  found. 


Exacutive  Summary  <-2~ 


Reactions  to  supervisors  described  as  high  or  low  in  Initiating  Structure 
(clear  about  goals*  providing  structured  assignments  and  follow  up)  and  high 
or  low  on  Consideration  (showing  concern  for  personal  problems  of  the  people 
who  work  for  them)  indicated  that  both  Hispanics  and  Mainstream  recruits  prefer 
supervisors  who  are  high  on  both  attributes,  and  reject  supervisors  who  are  low 
on  both  attributes.  However,  the  Mainstream  viewed  supervisors  high  on 
Initiating  Structure  and  low  on  Consideration  to  be  more  acceptcible  than  did 
the  Hispanics.  Also,  the  Hispanics  found  the  supervisor  low  in  Initiating 
Structure  and  high  in  Consideration  to  be  more  acceptable  than  did  the  Main¬ 
stream  subjects.  Thus,  while  the  Kavy  recruits  are  extremely  similar  to 
each  other  they  do  show  slight  reversals  of  preferences  for  supervisors.  This 
suggests  that  the  Hispanics  give  more  weight  to  interpersonal  relationships  than 
do  the  Mainstream  recruits. 
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A  review  of  the  literature  concerning  Hispanics  in  the  United  States 
(Lisansky,  Note  1)  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  differences  between 
Hispemics  and  Mainstream  Americans  with  regard  to  values  such  as  those 
described  by  Hofstede  (1980).  If  such  differences  do  exist,  they  should 
have  specific  implications  concerning  the  perceptions  of  supervisor-subordinate 
relations  as  found  among  Hispanic  and  Mainstream  samples.  The  present  paper 
first  explores  whether  the  h3rpotheslzed  differences  in  values  can  be  detected 
among  Navy  recruits,  and  secondly  examines  whether  there  are  corresponding 
differences  between  Hispanics  and  Mainstream  Navy  recruits  in  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  supervisor-subordinate  relations. 

Hofstede *s  book.  Culture’s  Consequences  (1980),  discusses  four  configura¬ 
tions  of  work-related  values  which  appear  to  vary  cross-culturally:  Power 
Distance,  Uncertainty  Avoidance,  Individualism,  and  Masculinity.  After  a 
brief  definition  of  each  term,  we  will  review  what  the  literature  on  Hispanics 
says  about  each  of  these  values. 

The  term  Power  Distance  refers  to  the  level  of  importance  which  a  culture 
assigns  to  differentiation  by  status.  Status  is  used  in  the  broadest  sense 
to  refer  to  differences  in  prestige,  wealth,  and  power,  as  well  as  differences 
in  the  relative  status  of  both  groups  and  individuals.  Employed  in  this  way, 
the  term  Power  Distance  subsumes  the  concept  of  social  class  and  other  aspects 
of  social  stratification.  Power  distance  refers  to  the  rigidity  of  stratifi¬ 
cation,  so  that  societies  in  which  social,  economic  or  political  distance 
creates  large  demarcations  between  groups  or  individuals,  are  said  to  be 
characterized  by  high  Power  Distance 


Hofstede  makes  the  Important  point  that  both  the  more  dominant  group 
and  the  subordinate  group  participate  in  a  system  of  interconnected  values 
justifying  the  established  order.  Ke  notes:  "Differences  in  the  exercise 
of  power  in  a  hierarchy  relate  to  the  value  systems  of  both  bosses  and 
subordinates  and  not  to  the  values  of  the  bosses  only,  even  though  they  are 
the  more  powerful  partners." 

Uncertainty  Avoidance  refers  to  a  society's  attitudes  and  behaviors 
with  regard  to  the  norms,  and  rules  generated  by  that  society.  It  is  not 
conceptualized  as  present  or  absent  but  rather  as  high  or  low.  All  societies 
have  a  need  for  certainty,  security,  rvdes  and  norms,  however,  some  societies 
manifest  a  greater  need  than  others.  In  societies  with  higher  Uncertainty 
Avoidance  the  norms  and  rules  governing  behavior  in  general,  and  interpersonal 
relations  in  particular,  are  clearer  and  carry  more  authority. 

Some  correlates  of  high  Uncertainty  Avoidance  identified  by  Hofstede 
include:  loyalty  to  employers  seen  as  a  virtue,  less  achievement  motivation, 
fear  of  failure,  less  risk  taking,  a  greater  generational  gap,  a  tendency 
toward  gerontocracy,  hierarchical  structures  that  are  clear  and  respected,  and 
a  preference  for  clear  requirements  and  instructions.  Norms  which  correlate 
with  Uncertainty  Avoidance  Include:  more  showing  of  emotions,  the  avoidemce 
of  conflict  and  competition,  achievement  defined  in  terms  of  security  rather 
than  monetary  or  intellectual  success,  strong  superegos,  and  a  search  for 
ultimate,  absolute  truths  and  values. 

Masculinity  is  based  by  Hofstede  on  what  he  calls  the  universal  human 
tendency  to  dichotomize  sex  roles  and  the  nearly  universal  association  of 
assertiveness  with  males  and  nurturance  with  females. 

The  term  refers  primarily  to  the  predominant  attitudes  and  values  toward 
work  in  a  given  society.  Societies  which  score  high  in  Masculinity  tend  to 
view  work  as  a  central  value  of  life.  The  goals  of  work  are  generally  viewed 
in  terms  of  personal  advancement  and  increased  earnings.  High  Masculinity 


societies  tend  to  define  achievement  in  terms  of  recognition  and  Health  rather 
than  life  style.  Achievement  motivation  is  high.  People  like  to  work  long 
hours  and  are  attracted  to  larger  organizations.  Lastly,  there  are  greater 
value  differences  between  men  and  women  in  the  same  job  and  more  sex  role 
differentiation  in  general. 

Societies  which  score  low  in  Masculinity  do  not  view  work  as  so  central 
to  their  lives.  There  is  more  emphasis  on  the  rendering  of  services  and  on 
having  a  congenial  physical  and  social  environment.  Achievement  is  defined 
more  in  terms  of  human  contacts  and  life  style.  Achievement  motivation  is 
lower.  People  prefer  shorter  working  hours  to  more  pay  and  are  attracted  to 
smaller  organizations  where  more  rewarding  human  relationships  can  flourish. 
Lastly,  there  are  smaller  or  no  value  differences  between  men  and  women  in  the 
same  job  and  less  sex  rola  differentiation  in  general. 

This  last  concept  is  what  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961)  call  the  re¬ 
lational  value  orientation  and  it  refers  to  the  basic  principles  by  which  human 
beings  relate  to  others  in  a  society.  The  major  distinction  is  between 
societies  which  are  characterized  by  individualism,  in  which  the  goals  and 
welfare  of  the  Individual  have  priority  over  the  group,  and  societies  charac* 
terized  by  the  principle  of  collectivism .  in  which  the  goals  and  welfare  of 
the  group  take  precedence  over  those  of  the  individual.  Generally,  both 
principles  are  present  in  any  given  society.  However,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  ascertain  which  principle  is  dominant. 

Hofstede's  (1980)  study  found  the  most  Power  Distance  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Latin  America.  The  high  score  for  Latin  Amarit^  suggests  that  high  , 
Power  Distance  may  also  characterize  Hispanic  culture  in  the  United  States 
and  the  literature  generally  supports  this  supposition. 

One  aspect  of  high  Power  Distance  is  social  stratification.  Some  authors 
have  argued  that  Hispanics  share  the  rigid  class  distinctions  in  effect  in  Latin 
America  during  the  Spanieh  colonial  pariod  (e.g.,  Gonzalez,  1967;  Grebler,  Moore 
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&  Guzman,  1970;  MacGaffey  S  Barnett,  1962;  Mlntz,  1956;  Wells,  1969).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  theme  of  an  acceptance  of  a  stratified  and  hierarchical 
society  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  anthropological  literature  for  Mexican 
Americans  (e.g.,  Clark,  1959;  Madsen,  1973),  Puerto  Ricans  (Mlntz,  1966; 
Padilla,  1964;  Rogler,  1972)  and  for  Cubans  (Rogg,  1974), 

Descriptions  of  socialization  patterns  for  Hlspanics  usually  include  a 
mention  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  respect  and  obedience  and  an  acceptance  of 
hierarchies  (Burma,  1970;  Kagan,  1977;  Madsen,  1973;  Mead,  1953;  Mlntz,  1966; 
Wells,  1969).  In  fact,  Szapocznik,  Scopetta,  Aranalde  and  Kurtines  (1978) 
report  the  preference  of  Cuban  Americans  for  hierarchical  lineality. 

Power  Distance  is  also  assumed  to  be  related  to  Hlspanics*  emphasis  on 
respeto  and  dignidad  in  interpersonal  relations,  Respeto  is  the  deference  all 
human  beings  should  have  because  of  their  existence  and  is  closely  tied  to 
obedience  toward  authority  and  toward  elders  in  a  reciprocal  dependence 
pattern  of  interrelations  (Cardona  Boyle,  1978;  Diaz  Guerrero,  1972;  Diaz 
Guerrero  6  Peck,  1962).  Respeto  is  intimately  tied  to  dignidad  where  the 
latter  refers  to  the  innate  worth  and  self-respect  of  each  individual.  These 
two  concepts  in  Interpersonal  relations  have  been  considered  of  central  im¬ 
portance  for  Hlspanics  and  in  particular  for  Mexican  Americans  (e.g.,  Kagan, 
1977;  Madsen,  1973;  Murillo,  1976;  Romano,  1960),  Puerto  Ricans  (Dlaz-Royo, 
1974;  Laurla,  1964;  Wells,  1969),  and  Cuban  Americans  (Fox,  1973). 

Power  Distance  among  Hlspanics  is,  according  to  various  authors,  also 
exemplified  by  the  use  of  honorific  titles  (Diaz-Royo,  1974;  Romano,  1960), 
the  distinctions  between  the  uses  of  formal  and  Informal  pronouns  (Dlaz-Royo, 
1974),  and  the  stress  on  harmony  and  politeness  among  Mexican  Americans  (Burma, 
1970;  Madsen,  1973;  Murillo,  1976),  Puerto  Ricans  (Landy,  1959;  Wagenheim, 

1972)  and  Central  and  South  American  inmlgrants  to  the  United  States  (Cohen, 
1979). 
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In  Hofstede’s  study,  the  highest  scores  on  Uncertainty  Avoidance  were 
obtained  in  Greece,  Japan  and  most  Catholic  countries,  particularly  Latin  America, 
From  this,  we  might  assume  that  at  least  a  moderately  high  level  of  Uncertainty 
Avoidance  may  characterize  Hispanics.  The  literature,  of  course,  does  not 
address  this  topic  directly  but  there  are  a  few  indications  that  are  suggestive 
of  Uncertainty  Avoidance  among  Hispanics, 

The  close  relationship  between  parents  and  children  and  the  generally 
protective  stance  of  Hispanic  parents  with  regard  to  their  children  could  be 
related  to  Uncertainty  Avoidance,  Kagan  (1977),  in  his  review  of  the  literature, 
notes  that  Mexican  American  parents  generally  restrict  their  children  more 
them  Anglo  parents.  Socialization  practices  that  encourage  dependency  have 
also  been  described  for  Puerto  Ricans  (Landy,  1959;  Mintz,  1966;  Wells,  1969) 
where  obedience  and  conformity  to  rules  is  encouraged. 

One  other  theme  in  the  anthropological  literature  on  Hispanics  that  may 
be  related  to  Uncertainty  Avoidance  is  the  preference  for  minimizing  risk 
taking  and  a  fear  of  failure.  The  tendency  among  Mexicam  Americans  to  with¬ 
draw  when  they  encounter  obstacles  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  past 
(Burma,  1970;  Heller,  1963;  Madsen,  1973;  Romano,  1960)  together  with  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Puerto  Ricans  to  avoid  direct  confrontation  and 
unnecessary  risk-taking  (Diaz-Royo,  1974;  Mintz,  1966). 

In  Hofstede's  study  the  highest  Masculinity  scores  were  found  in  Japan, 
with  Austria,  Venezuela,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  also 
being  high.  Again,  the  literature  on  Hispanics  does  not  directly  address 
the  topic  of  attitudes  toward  work.  There  are  some  indications  that  Hispanics 
are  high  on  Masculinity,  but  there  are  other  indications  that  suggest  a  low 
score  on  Masculinity. 

The  literature  suggests  that  work,  while  important,  is  rot  a  central 
value  among  Hispanics.  Meed  (1953)  and  Saunders  (1954)  assert  that  Mexican 
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Americans  respond  to  personal  rather  than  impersonal  incentives  while  Seda 
(1973)  and  Wolf  (1956)  describe  the  high  value  accorded  leisure  and  idleness 
in  Puerto  Rican  culture.  Alum  (1977)  and  Szalay,  Ruiz,  Strohl,  Lopez  and 
Txirbyville  (1978)  have  argued  that  for  Hispanics,  work  is  not  an  end  in  Itself 
but  rather  a  means  to  an  end  since  the  goal  of  work  is  to  enjoy  life.  These 
results  and  statements  suggest  that  Hispanics  should  score  low  on  Masculinity 
as  conceived  by  Hofstede  (1980). 

The  question  of  achievement  motivation  is  eunbiguous  and  the  evidence  is 
contradictory.  Some  authors  (e.g.,  Madsen,  1973;  Sanders,  Scholz  6  Kagan, 

1976)  suggest  that  Mexican  Americans  lack  achievement  motivation  while  others 
argue  that  different  measures  of  achievement  should  be  considered  when  evalu¬ 
ating  Hispanics  (e.g,,  Ramirez,  1976).  Still  other  authors  (e.g.,  Gil,  1976; 
Grebler,  Moore  &  Guzman,  1970)  show  that  the  distribution  of  achievement 
motivation  among  Mexican  Americans  is  very  similar  to  that  found  among  Anglo 
Individuals . 

Arguments  for  high  levels  of  Masculinity  would  be  centered  on  data  that 
show  that  Hispanics  prefer  to  be  self-employed  (Clark,  1959;  Mead,  1953)  and 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fairly  high  level  of  sex  role  differentiation  in 
Hispanic  and  Latin  American  cultures  (e.g..  Fox,  1973;  Turner,  1977;  Pesca- 
tello,  1973),  although  in  terms  of  sex  role  differentiation  there  are  again 
some  contradictory  results  that  would  argue  for  lower  levels  of  Masculinity 
than  those  predicted  from  the  earlier  studies  (e.g.,  Levine  &  West,  1979; 

Marotz,  1976). 

The  literature  on  Hispanic  culture  shows  certain  degree  of  consensus 
regarding  relational  orientations.  Hispanics  are  usually  letcribed  as 
emphasizing  individuality  rather  than  individualism  and  preferring  a  collectivist 
orientation.  The  notion  of  individuality  assumes  that  each  person  is  valuable 
because  of  a  unique  inner  quality  or  worth  that  each  individual  possesses 
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(Gillln,  1965).  Contrary  to  the  assumption  of  potential  equality  with  others, 
Hispanics  are  described  as  agreeing  with  an  assumption  of  social  inequality 
making  individuals  valuable  precisely  because  of  who  they  are.  The  importance 
of  individuality  for  Hispanics  has  been  documented  by  various  authors  among 
Mexican  Americans  (Grebler  et  al.,  1970;  Madsen,  1973;  Saunders,  1954), 

Puerto  Ricans  (Diaz-Royo,  1974;  Fitzpatrick,  1971;  Saavedra  de  Rooa,  1963; 
Wagenheim,  1972;  Wells,  1969),  and  other  groups  of  Hispanics  (Alum,  1977; 
MacGaffey  &  Barnett,  1962;  Szalay  et  al. ,  1978). 

A  collectivist  orientation  has  also  been  frequently  documented  for 
Hispanics  in  terms  of  cooperativeness  and  gregariousness,  group  orientation, 
and  personalism  (Fitzpatrick,  1971;  Alum,  1977;  Padilla,  1964;  Landy,  1959; 
Wells,  1969;  Wolf,  1956;  Mintz,  1966;  Ross,  1977;  Szapocznik, 

Scopetta,  Aranaldo  6  Kurtines,  1978;  Szalay  et.al.,  1978).  This  orientation 
seems  to  be  of  such  significance  that  Turner  (1980)  after  reviewing  the 
literature  concludes  that  the  major  difference  between  Hispanics  and  Anglos 
is  the  individualism  that  characterizes  the  latter  and  the  group-orientation 
that  is  central  to  the  former. 

Implications  of  such  Differences  for  Supervisor  Subordinate  Relations 

If  Hispanics  are  indeed  higher  in  Power  Distance  than  Mainstream  indi¬ 
viduals  they  should  be  more  tolerant  than  the  Mainstream  respondents  of 
supervisory  behaviors  that  are  relatively  authoritarian,  and  less  concerned 
with  participation  in  work-releveat  decisions.  If  Hispanics  are  high  in 
Uncertainty  Avoidance  they  should  prefer  supei^isors  who  provide  clear  rules, 
close  supervision,  and  definite  goals.  If  Hispanics  are  high  in  Collectivism 
they  should  prefer  supervisors  who  reward  team  output  rather  than  individual 
output.  Since  the  Hispanic  llterattire  does  not  make  strong  and  clear  state¬ 
ments  about  Masculinity  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  inferences  concerning 
supervisory  behaviors  from  that  variable.  However,  if  there  are  differences 
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between  H.lspanlcs  and  Mainstream  Individuals  on  the  Masculinity-Femininity 
variable  we  would  expect  the  low  masculinity  group  to  view  work  as  a  non- 
central  value*  to  emphasize  service  to  others,  to  see  achievement  as  defined 
in  terms  of  human  contacts,  and  to  prefer  work  in  small,  Interpersonally 
warm  organizations. 

Anticipating  test  of  some  hypotheses  with  Navy  recruits  (see  below)  we 
formulated  the  following  hypotheses: 

Hypotheses 

1.  Hispanics  will  be  higher  than  Mainstream  recruits  in  Power  Distance. 

2.  Hispanics  will  be  higher  than  Mainstream  recruits  in  Uncertainty 
Avoidance. 

3.  Hispanics  will  be  higher  than  Mainstream  recruits  in  Collectivism. 

4.  Hispanics  will  be  lower  than  the  Mainstream  recruits  in  Masculinity. 

5.  Hispanics  will  tolerate  non-participatory  supervisors  more  than 
Mainstream  recruits. 

6.  Hispanics  will  prefer  supervisors  who  provide  clear  structure,  rules, 
and  goals,  more  than  Mainstream  recruits. 

7.  Hispanics-will  prefer  supeiTvisors  who  provide  group  goals  rather  than 
individual  goals. 

8.  Hispanics  will  view  achievement  in  service  to  others  terms,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  wealth. 


MftthPd 

Subjects 

Seventy  three  Hispanic  and  81  Mainstream  recruits  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  while  being  classified  into  Navy  jobs,  as  part  of  a  larger 
study  of  the  perceptions  of  the  social  environment  by  these  recruits.  In 
each  of  the  three  Navy  recruit  stations  (Florida,  California,  and  Illinois) 
when  a  Spanish-sumame  recruit  was  to  be  classified,  the  classification 


officer  checked  the  recruit’s  self-identification  on  an  application  form  on 
which  "Hispanic"  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  applicant  could  describe 
himself.  If  the  Spanish-surname  recruit  had  selected  the  "Hispanic"  self- 
identification  label,  he  was  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  At  that 
time  another  recruit  (with  a  non-Spanish  surname)  was  randomly  selected  and 
given  the  same  questionnaire.  These  other  recruits  are  here  referz*ed  to  as 
"Mainstream"  and  will  include  both  whites  and  blacks  as  well  as  Hispanics  who 
did  not  identify  themselves  as  "Hispanic." 

Instrument 

A  questionnaire  consisting  of  159  items  explored  simileU?ities  and 
differences  between  Hispanics  and  Mainstream  respondents.  Most  of  the  items 
were  specially  constructed  to  reflect  the  kinds  of  tendencies  hypothesized 
by  Hofstede  (1980).  In  addition,  many  of  Hofstede’a  recommended  items  were 
included.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  supervisor- subordinate  situations  were 
constructed  which  included  elements  hypothesized  to  be  relevant  to  the 
preferences  of  Hispanics  and  Mainstream  individuals. 

Results 

Hypothesis  1  proposed  that  Hispanics  would  be  higher  than  the  Mainstream 
recruits  on  Power  Distance.  After  item  analysis  10  items  that  measured  Power 
Distance  in  both  ethnic  samples  were  used  (See  appendix  1  for  actual  wording). 
One  of  these  ("Employees  lose  respect  for  a  supervisor  who  asks  them  for  their 
advice  before  he  makes  a  final  decision")  provided  a  significantly  different 
distribution  (x^(‘’)=17,l,  £<.002).  Only  22.2%  of  the  Mainstream  recruits 
agreed  with  this  statement,  while  32.2%  of  the  Hispanic  agreed  with  ’t.  Also, 
while  25,9%  of  the  Mainstream  str-ongly  disagreed,  only  5.5%  of  the  Hispanics 
chose  that  response..  The  data  from  this  item  clearly  and  strongly  supports 
the  hypothesis.  The  remaining  items  do  not  reach  statistical  significance. 
However,  of  the  10  items  nine  are  in  the  hypothesized  direction,  i'  binomial 
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tast  Indlcatas  that  such  a  diatrUbution  would  occur  by  chanca  only  onca  in 
a  thousand  studlas.  In  addition,  tha  sum  of  tha  ralavant  Itams  maasurlng 
Powar  Distance  was  comparad  across  tha  ethnic  Groups  by  £-tast.  Tha  tast  was 
significant  (£<.02),  He  can  conclude  then  that  the  hypothesis  Is  supported. 

According  to  Hypothesis  2.  Hlspanlcs  were  (jxpacted  to  be  higher  than  tha 
Mainstream  recruits  In  Uncertainty  Avoidance.  This  hsrpothesls  was  tasted 
with  nine  Item-analyzed  Items.  (See  Appendix  2  for  wording.)  One  of  these 
reached  significance  In  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  and  seven  out  of  nine  pro¬ 
vided  data  consistent  with  the  hypothesis.  For  example,  when  asked  if  It  was 
important  to  have  a  job  that  has  an  element  of  variety  and  adventia*o  (an  Idea 
which  is  the  opposite  of  Uncertainty  Avoidance),  35%  of  the  Mainatream  but  only 
14%  of  the  Hlspanlcs  indicated  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance;  further¬ 
more,  while  2%  of  the  Mainstream  Indicated  It  had  little  or  no  importance,  7% 
of  the  Hlspanlcs  gave  that  response  (^^(4)sl0,0,  £<.04),  A  binomial  test 
indicates  that  when  seven  out  of  nine  items  are  in  the  same  direction  this 
result  has  a  probability  of  £<.02,  In  addition,  the  sum  of  the  relevant  items 
measuring  Uncertainty  Avoidance  was  compared  across  ethnic  groups  by  t-test, 
and  the  test  was  significant  (£<,02).  Thus  the  hypothesis  is  supported. 

Hypothesis  3  stated  that  the  Hlspanlcs  would  be  higher  than  the  Mainstream 
recruits  in  Collectivism.  An  analysis  of  the  percentages  of  the  responses  to 
the  various  categories  tended  to  support  this  hjrpothesis  since  four  of  the  five 
directly  relevant  Items  provided  responses  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
(See  Appendix  3  for  wording  of  items  and  an  analysis  of  modal  responses). 

There  are  also  strong  Indications  that  this  hypothesis  is  reasonable  from 
other  studies  undertaken  with  similar  samples  of  Hispanic  and  Mainstream 
recruits  (Trlandis,  Ottatl  &  Marin,  Note  2;  Trlandls,  Kashlma,  Lisansky  5 
Marin,  Ncte  3;  Ross,  Trlandls,  Chang  6  Marin,  Note  4). 

i^othesls  4  stated  that  the  Hlspanlcs  would  be  lower  on  Masculinity 
than  the  Mainstream  respondents.  An  analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  eight 
relevant  items  (see  Appendix  4  for  precise  wording)  showed  that  the  hypothesis 
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ls  oonflrmsd  since  a  binomial  test  showed  that  the  actual  distribution 
has  a  low  probability  (p<,035)  of  occurring  by  chance. 

Hypothesis  5  which  stated  that  the  Hlspanlcs  would  perceive  non- 
partlclpatory  supervisors  less  negatively  than  the  Mainstream  recruits 
appears  supported  by  the  following  three  items t 

(1)  In  this  item  two  men  were  described  discussing  their  relationship 
with  their  supervisor,  and  the  subjects  were  Invited  to  agree 
with  the  views  of  one  of  these  men.  One  man  argued  that  "The 
superior,  by  being  the  superior,  is  expected  to  order  and  the 
subordinate  is  expected  to  obey  without  questioning.  No  exemption 
or  personal  consideration  should  be  made  by  the  superior."  The 
other  man  argued  that  a  superior  should  pay  attention  to  the 
subordinate's  personal  life.  Only  24%  of  the  Mainstream  sample 
and  46%  of  the  Hispanics  agreed  with  the  views  of  the  man 

quoted  first.  This  difference  is  significant  (x^(4)s7.72. 

£<.01). 

(2)  This  item  described  three  companies  and  asked  siibjects  which 
company  they  would  prefer  to  work  for.  Only  23%  of  the  Main¬ 
stream  sample  wanted  to  work  for  Company  B.  while  36%  of  the 
Hispanics  chose  that  company.  The  description  of  Company  B 
was  as  follows:  "In  this  company  major  decisions  are  taken 
after  careful  discussion  between  top  union  and  top  management 
leaders.  Workers  give  their  ideas  to  their  union  and  this  way 
their  ideas  sometimes  make  a  difference  in  the  decisions." 

The  trend  clearly  suggests  that  the  Hispanics  showed  more 
tolerance  for  this  situation  than  the  Mainstream  (£<.10). 

(3)  This  item  described  four  managers  and  asked  the  subjects  to 


indicate  xmder  whom  they  would  prefer  to  work.  The  modal  response 
of  the  Mainstream  subjects  favored  a  consultative  manager,  while 
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th«  modal  raaponae  of  the  Hlspanlcs  favored  a  manager  who 
"Usually  makes  his/her  decisions  promptly,  but  before  going 
ahead  tries  to  explain  them  fully  to  his/her  subordinates, 
gives  the  reasons  for  the  decisions  and  answers  whatever  questlos 
questions  they  may  have."  (£<.24) 

The  combined  probability  of  these  three  independent  events,  by 
Stouffer‘8  method  (Hosteller  s  Bush,  1954)  is  £<.004.  Thus  the  hypothesis 
is  supported. 

Hypothesis  6  stated  that  Hispanics  would  prefer  supervisors  who  provide 
clear  rules  and  goals  more  than  Mainstream  recruits.  This  hypothesis  was 
examined  by  noting  the  relative  preferences  of  the  two  samples  for  supervisors 
and  jobs  that  require  much  traveling,  variety,  adventure  vs  security. 

The  two  samples  were  not  significantly  different  on  that  item,  both  preferring 
the  former  to  the  latter.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  samples 
consist  of  Navy  recruits,  who  by  virtue  of  joining  have  indicated  preferences 
for  the  former  type  job.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  while  Hlspanlcs  are 
higher  in  Uncertainty  Avoidance,  in  the  specific  case  of  Navy  recruits, 
this  does  not  translate  to  preferences  for  security  over  adventure  in  view¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Another  item  asked  the  subjects  to  choose  between  two  instructors.  One 
was  described  as  explaining  facts  very  clearly,  drilling  his  students,  and 
lecturing  them  a  lot;  the  other  was  more  vague  but  stimulating.  Thirty-one 
percent  of  the  Hlspanlcs  liked  the  former,  while  only  23%  of  the  Mainstream 
did  so.  Both  samples  preferred  the  latter,  but  the  relative  preference  was 
much  clearer  for  the  Mainstream  23-77  than  the  Hispanics  31-69  (£<.16). 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  enough  evidence  in  support  for  this  hypothesis 
here  and  we  must  reject  it. 

Hypothesis  7  states  that  Hispanics  will  prefer  collectivist  work  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  where  a  supervisor  rewards  the  group  rather  than  individuals. 


Thla  h3rpot heals  was  tested  with  two  Items,  but  was  not  supported* 

Hypothesis  6  states  that  Hispanics  will  view  achievement  in  terms  of 
service  to  others,  rather  than  material  success.  It  was  tested  with  three 
items.  The  first  item  described  three  kinds  of  companies.  The  first  company 
recruited  people  who  could  get  along  with  each  other,  paid  relatively  low 
wages,  and  emphasized  good  interpersonal  relationships.  Only  2%  of  the 
Mainstream  liked  that  company,  while  10%  of  the  Hispanics  did;  the  second 
company  emphasized  compatibility  but  not  as  much  as  the  first  company,  and 
provided  average  wages.  The  Mainstream  and  Hispanic  app3Poval  rates  were 
47%  and  36%  respectively.  The  last  company  emphasized  the  skill  of  the 
employees,  paid  no  attention  to  compatibility,  but  had  above  average  wages. 
The  Mainstream  and  Hispanic  percentages  were  51  and  54  respectively.  Thus, 
both  samples  appear  to  be  high  in  masculinity — emphasize  wages  over  service 
to  others. 

The  next  item  described  three  jobs.  The  first  job  was  said  to  include 
several  of  the  subject's  friends,  but  did  not  pay  well;  the  second  had  two 
of  the  subject's  acquaintances  and  paid  an  average  wage;  and  the  third 
paid  better  than  the  average  but  it  was  said  that  the  subject  did  not  know 
anyone  in  that  company.  In  choosing  among  these  three  jobs  the  Mainstream 
and  Hispanic  samples  overwhelmingly  chose  the  latter  job.  Thus,  again  we 
find  the  Hispanics  just  as  wage-oriented  as  the  Mainstream  respondents  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  friendly  work  environment  for  money. 

The  thiz*d  lt«m  contrasted  two  organizations.  The  first  was  a  small  one 
with  50  employees  all  of  whom  know  each  other,  which  does  not  pay  as  well  as 
the  average,  while  the  second  was  a  large  orgemlzation  of  several  thousand 
employees  paying  better  than  average.  Again,  both  samples  overwhelmingly 
chose  pay  over  a  friendly  environment  (the  percentages  were  69  and  76  for 
the  Mainstream  and  Hispanics  respectively).  We  must  conclude  then  that  there 
is  no  support  for  this  h3rpothesls. 
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foHW  PletMce  Indax  of  our  Sanplts  Compar«d  with  Hof«f  d«*a 

For  Powor  Dlatamoa  ¥•  had  tha  axaot  Itana  that  wara  naadad  to  eonputa 
Hofstada's  Powar  Olatanea  Indax*  For  our  aaDq>lo8,  tha  thraa  ralavant  itana 
ylaldad  a  aoora  of  117  for  tha  Mainatraan  raapondanta  and  114  for  tha  Hia- 
panioa.  Hofatada'a  (1980)  acoraa*  aa  raportad  in  hia  Tabla  on  p.  104,  ranga 
from  11  (Auatria)  to  94  (Phllippinaa)*  Thua»  our  acoraa  of  approximately 
US  are  much  higher  than  any  of  tha  acoras  obtained  in  any  of  tha  40  countrlaa 
in  Hof8teda*8  aurvay.  Of  couraa,  wa  nmat  ranambar  that  Hofstada's  sample 
was  oomposad  of  individuals  working  in  industry,  and  included  several  lndi<‘ 
vlduala  who  ware  much  older  than  our  Navy  recruits*  Thus,  hare  wa  have 
striking  avldanca  that  within  a  society  such  as  tha  U.S.,  whose  power  distance 
score  in  Hofstada's  data  was  only  40,  there  are  many  subculttiras,  soma  with 
scores  as  high  as  115* 

A  Military  subculture  is  obviously  much  more  of  a  Powar  Distance  culture 
than  tha  industrial  subculture*  This  can  be  seen  by  looking  analytically  at 
the  three  items  used  by  Hofstede  to  construct  his  index.  One  itma  asked 
whether  in  tha  subject's  experience  people  in  their  organisation  are  afraid 
to  disagree  with  their  ai^arvisors  (Hofstede  used  the  term  manager*  wa  usad 
auparvlsor  since  that  could  be  applied  to  tha  Navy).  The  options  werax  very 
frequently,  ftequently,  sometinws,  seldom  and  very  seldom.  Tha  mean  of  our 
subjects  was  around  2.3,  l.e.  very  oloea  to  the  frequently  response.  Tha 
mean  of  Hofstada's  subjects  ranged  from  2.5  (which  la  between  frequently  and 
somatlmas)  to  3*6  which  is  close  to  seldom.  Tha  2*5  (from  Oreaoa)  is  the 
closest  to  our  data*  The  3.6  (from  Auatria)  is  obviously  vary  different* 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  in-between*  One  can  sea  similar  patterns  of  data 
for  tha  other  two  HOfatada  items* 

Thus  a  military  culture  apparently  is  outside  tha  range  of  tha  world 
culturaa  (as  aamplad  within  a  multinational  corporation)  in  the  kinds  of 
responses  one  obtains  on  Powar  Distance. 
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Turning  to  Uncortalnty  Avoidance  we  have  in  our  questionnaire  two  items 
for  which  Hofstede  has  provided  world“wide  information*  The  means  of  our 
samples  on  those  items  fall  in  the  low~middle  range.  Since  the  U.S.  is  low 
on  this  variable  this  suggests  that  U.S.  Hlspanlcs  are  closer  to  the  U.S. 
mean  than  to  the  means  of  Hispanic  countries.  For  example,  on  the  item 
'''Competition  between  employees  usually  does  more  haxmi  than  good"  high 
Uncertainty  Avoidance  countries  like  Portugal  (with  a  score  of  2.31)  tend 
to  agree,  while  low  Uncertainty  Avoidance  countries  such  as  New  Zealand 
(with  a  score  of  3.41)  tend  to  dlseigree.  The  U.S.  mean  is  at  3.29,  while  our 
Mainstream  Navy  sample  mean  is  3.00  and  our  Hispanic  sample  mean  is  2.62. 

On  this  dimension  the  Navy  sample  is  high  relative  to  U.  S.  cultvire, 
but  lower  than  many  Latin  American  countries. 

On  the  Individualism-Collectivism  dimension,  the  range  on  one  of  the 
questions  for  which  Hofstede  provides  complete  data  is  from  3.89  (Brazil 
and  Chile  high  on  collectivism)  to  3.16  (Great  Britain  high  on  individualism). 
The  U.S.  meain  is  3.22,  which  is  exactly  the  mean  of  our  Hispanic  sample, 
while  on  that  question  our  Mainstreaun  saunple  was  slightly  more  collectivist 
at  3.27.  Thus,  we  must  conclude  that  both  our  samples  are  quite  individual¬ 
istic,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  military  culture  has  little 
relevance  to  this  dimension. 

On  the  Masculinity  dimension  our  samples  were  relatively  high.  For 
example,  one  of  the  items  ranged  from  2.36  (Colombia,  on  the  high  side  of 
Masculinity  in  Hofstede's  data)  to  3.42  (Norway,  on  the  low  side).  Our 
Hispanic  sample  was  at  2.55  while  our  Mainstream  sample  had  a  mean  of  2.69. 

On  this  item,  then,  both  smnples  are  high  relative  to  the  world  data.  Contrary 
to  the  general  trend  for  most  masculinity  items,  where  the  Mainstream  responses 
are  higher  than  the  Hispanic,  on  this  item  the  Hispanics  are  higher  than  the 
Mainstream  and  approach  the  Colombians.  This  dimension,  again,  appears  more 
relevant  to  military  culture  than  the  Individualism  dimension*  Perhaps  it 
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l8  the  case  that  those  who  are  higher  on  Maaoullnlty  are  more  attracted  to 
the  military  than  those  low  on  it. 

He  oan  conclude •  then,  that  Navy  recruits,  relative  to  Hofstede's 
industrial  samples,  tend  to  be  extremely  high  on  Power  Distance,  high  on 
Uncertainty  Avoidance  and  Masculinity,  and  close  to  the  U.S.  mean  on  Indi¬ 
vidualism. 

Figure  1  can  help  visualize  the  position  of  our  samples  relative  to  the 
Hofstede  data.; 

Relationships  between  Hofsteda*s  Variables  and  Acculturation  and  Biculturallsm 

After  the  item  analysis  we  constructed  variables  measuring  Power  Distance, 
Uncertainty  Avoidance,  and  Masculinity  with  10,  9,  and  8  items  respectively. 

The  sum  of  the  responses  to  the  several  items  measuring  each  variable  were 
correlated  with  the  indices  of  acculturation  and  biculturallsm  described 
by  Trlandls,  Hul,  Llsansky  and  Marin  (Note  5).  The  correlations  which 
reached  significance  indicated  that  acculturation  is  negatively  related  to 
Power  Distance  [acculturation  index  1  (generational  family  history)  corre¬ 
lated  r«-.22,  £<.03;  index  2  (ideal  ethnicity  for  social  interactions) 
r»-.28,  £<.01].  Thus  the  more  acculturated  the  Hispanic  Navy  recruits  the 
more  they  perceived  the  expression  of  disagreement  with  the  supervisors  as 
frequent,  l.e.  the  lower  their  Power  Distance.  Since  the  Mainstream  Power 
Distance  is  lower  than  that  of  Hispanlcs  this  indicates  that  acculttiratlon 
has  the  effect  of  changing  Hispanlcs  in  the  direction  of  the  Mainstream  view¬ 
point  on  Power  Distance. 

For  Biculturallsm  there  was  a  relationship  with  Uncertainty  Avoidance. 
Specifically,  the  second  blcult\iralism  index  (preferred  ethnicity  for  social 
interactions)  correlated  (r*-.25,  £<.02)  with  Uncertainty  Avoidance,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  more  bicultural  Hispanlcs  showed  less  Uncertainty  Avoidance. 
Again,  given  the  finding  that  the  Hispanic  sample  Is  higher  than  the  Mainstream 
sample  in  Uncertainty  Avoidance,  this  Indicates  that  biculturallsm  moves  the 


Incidentally »  thex*e  was  also  a  correlation  between  the  Inkeles  Modernity 
measure  and  Uncertainty  Avoidance  (rB«.22,  £<.03)  indicating  that  the  more 
modem  Hlepanics  show  less  Uncertainty  Avoidance. 

All  of  these  results  are  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  more 
accult\irated  are  the  Hlspanlcs  the  more  they  resemble  the  Mainstream  respondents. 

Discussion 

The  hypotheses  derived  from  Hofstede's  work  were  generally  supported.  The 
Hlspanlcs  were  higher  than  the  Mainstream  recruits  in  Power  Distance.  Uncertainty 
Avoidance.  Collectivism,  and  lower  on  Masculinity.  The  data  provided  strong 
support  for  the  hypotheses  concerning  Power  Distance  and  Uncertainty  Avoidance, 
given  the  pattern  of  correlations  of  these  Indices  with  acculturation  and 
biculturallsm.  We  can  be  less  certain  about  the  other  two  variables. 

However,  these  results  did  not  generalize  very  much  when  the  Implications 
of  such  differences  for  preferences  for  certain  supervisor-subordinate  situa¬ 
tions  were  examined.  While  we  did  find  support  for  the  expected  differences  in 
Power  Distance,  with  the  Hlspanlcs  tolerating  a  non-participatory ,  more 
authoritarian  supervisor  more  than  the  Mainstream  respondents,  there  was  not 
enough  evidence  to  support  the  corresponding  hypotheses  concerning  Uncertainty 
Avoidance,  Collectivism  and  Masculinity. 

Additional  data  collected  at  the  time  the  supervisor  perceptions  were 
obtained  suggested  that  the  Hispanic  and  Mainstream  samples  are  extremely 
similar.  Only  minor,  and  statistically  non-significant  trends  were  detected, 
axich  as  the  Hispanic  preference  for  high  Consideration- low  Initiating  Structure 
supervisors  rather  than  low  Consideration-high  Initiating  Structure  supervisors, 
with  the  Mainstream  showing  the  opposite  pattern  of  preference. 

These  data  are  again  consistent  with  the  generalisation  that  the  Navy  is 
recruiting  Hlspanlcs  who  are  quite  similar  to  the  Mainstream  recruits.  This 
conclusion  has  been  stated  in  the  other  studies  by  IViandls,  Ottati,  and  Marin 
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(Note  2),  Ross,  Trisndls,  Chang,  and  Marin  (Note  4),  Hul,  Trlandls,  and  Chang 
(Note  6),  and  the  study  of  values  by  TTlandis,  Kashlma,  Lisanaky,  and  Marin 
(Note  3.)  based  on  data  collected  In  the  same  way  but  from  a  different  sample* 
The  present  study  adds  a  significant  perspective  by  linking  the  Power  Distance 
scores  of  the  Navy  samples  with  Hofstede's  world-wide  sample  of  wnployees  of 
a  multinational  corporation.  He  find  that  the  recruits  are  much  higher  in 
Power  Distance  than  liwlustrlal  «nployees  anywhere  in  the  world.  Thus,  the 
"military  culture”  is  distinct  from  the  "industrial  culture”  on  the  Power 
Distance  variable.  Moreover,  the  Navy  recruits  are  quite  high,  relative  to 
the  world,  on  Uncertainty  Avoidance  and  Masculinity.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  very  close  to  the  U.S,  means  on  Individualism.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  "military  culttire”,  high  on  Power  Distance,  Uncertainty 
Avoidance  and  Masculinity,  which  attracts  and  selectively  recruits  individuals 
who  are  high  on  those  dimensions  relative  to  the  U.S.  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Navy  samples  are  very  similar  to  the  U.S.  means  on  Individualism, 
suggesting  that  there  is  no  selectivity  in  Navy  recruitment  on  this  dimension. 
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Appendlx  1 

Items  Related  to  Power  Distance  in  Item  Analysis 
The  recruits  were  presented  with  the  following  situation,  and  were 

asked  to  respond  to  each  of  the  items  shown  below  it  on  this  scale: 

(A)  Very  frequently,  (B)  Frequently,  (C)  Sometimes,  (D)  Seldom  and  (E)  Almost  Never 

You  must  have  some  experience  with  large  organizations — corporations, 
military  organizations,  or  universities.  In  your  experience  how 
frequently  do  the  following  events  take  place  in  the  organizations 
you  know  something  about?  Fill  in  the  appropriate  letter  on  your 
answer  sheet. 


Modal  Responses 
Malnstream^^riispanics 


1.  Employees  are  afraid  to  express  disagreement 
with  their  supervisors. 

2.  High  level  people  get  involved  in  details  of  the 
job  that  should  be  left  to  lower  level  people. 

3.  Some  groups  of  employees  look  down  on  other 
groups  of  employees. 

4.  Employees  lose  respect  for  a  supervisor  who  asks 
them  for  their  advice  before  he  makes  a  final 
decision. 

5.  Employees  in  industry  participate  in  decisions 
taken  by  management,  (correlates  negatively) 


D  £< . 002 


In  the  next  section  of  the  questionnaire  the  respondents  read: 

6.  The  descriptions  below  apply  to  four  different  types  of  managers. 

First,  please  read  through  the  descriptions: 

Manager  A  Usually  makes  decisions  promptly  and  communicates  them  to 
subordinates  clearly  and  firmly.  Expects  them  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  loyally  and  without  raising  difficulties. 

Manager  B  Usually  makes  decisions  promptly,  but  before  going  ahead, 
tries  to  explain  them  fully  to  subordinates.  Gives  them 
the  reasons  for  the  decisions  and  answers  whatever  questions 
they  may  have. 

Manager  C  Usually  consults  with  subordinates  before  reaching  decisions. 
Listens  to  their  advice,  considers  it,  and  then  annovinces 
the  decision.  Expects  all  to  work  loyally  to  Implement  the 
decision  whether  or  not  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
they  gave. 

Manager  D  Usually  calls  a  meeting  of  siibordlnates  when  there  ia  an 

Important  decision  to  be  made.  Puts  the  problem  before  the 
group  and  invites  discussion.  Accepts  the  majority  viewpoint 
as  the  decision. 


Appendix  1  (cont'd) 
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Now  for  the  above  types  of  managers,  please  select  the  one  to  whom 
yow  own  superior  most  closely  corresponds. 

(Modal  response  for  both  samples:  A) 

The  recruits  were  then  asked  to  agree  or  disagree  on  a  S-point  scale, 
ranging  from  A  (strongly  agree)  to  E  (strongly  disagree)  with  the 
following  statements: 

7,  A  company  or  organization's  rules  should  not  be  broken — even  when 
the  employee  thinks  it  is  In  the  organization's  best  interests. 

(Modal  response  of  Mainstream:  B,  of  Hispanic  B-f) 

8,  How  frequently,  in  your  work  environment,  are  subordinates  afraid 
to  express  disagreement  with  their  superiors? 

(Modal  response  of  Mainstream  Sometimes;  of  Hispanics  Frequently.) 

You  have  a  choice  of  one  of  four  jobs.  Rate  these  jobs  giving: 

an  ^  to  the  one  you  think  would  be  excellent  for  you 
a  £  to  the  one  you  |rtiink  would  be  good  for  you. 

a  £  to  the  one  you  think  would  be  O.K.  for  you 

a  £  to  the  one  you  think  would  be  poor  for  you,  and 

an  IE  to  the  one  you  would  refuse  to  do. 

9,  Job  1.  In  this  job  people  are  required  to  work  under  strict  rules 

and  regulations.  Individual  accountability  is  emphasized. 

(Modal  response  of  Mainstream:  C;  Hispanics  B)  (£<.03) 

10.  Job  2.  In  this  job  a  team  of  several  individuals  has  to  perform 
according  to  strict  rules  and  regulations.  Team 
accountability  is  emphasized. 

(Modal  response  of  Mainstream  C;  Hispanics  C+) 
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Appendix  2 


Items  Related  to  Uncertainty  Avoidance  in  Item  Analysis 
(See  Appendix  1  for  details  of  format  of  questions) 


Modal  Responses 
Mainstream  Hispanlcs 


1.  People  are  not  sure  what  their  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  really  are^  C 

2.  An  organization  has  major  responsibility  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  who  work  in  it, 

and  also  for  their  families.  B 

(Scale:  As  Strongly  Agree,  Ba  Agree,  C=  Undecided) 

3.  Competition  between  employees  usually  does  more 

harm  than  good.  C 


C 


B 


B 


4.  How  often  do  you  feel  nervous  and  tense  at  work?  C 


C+ 


Please  think  of  an  ideal  job — disregarding  your  present  job. 

In  choosing  an  ideal  jola,  how  important  would  it  be  to  you  to: 

Scale  that  was  used:  (A)  of  Utmost  Importance 

(D)  Very  Important 

(C)  of  Moderate  Importance 

(D)  of  Little  Importance 

(E)  of  Very  Little  or  No  Importance 


5.  Have  an  element  of  variety  and  adventure  in  the  job 
(correlates  negatively  with  Uncertainty  Avoidance) 

6,  Be  consulted  by  your  direct  supervisors  in  his 
decisions. 


B+  £<.04  B 


B  B+ 


7.  Work  in  a  well-defined  job  situation  where  the 

requirements  are  clear.  B-  B 

8.  A  large  corporation  is  generally  a  more  desirable 
place  to  work  than  a  small  company  (Strongly  Agree*A) 

9.  In  this  job  people  are  required  to  work  under  strict 
rules  and  regulations.  Individual  accountability  is 
emphasized.  (This  item  correlates  with  both  Power 
Distance  and  Uncertainty  Avoidance.) 


C  £<o03  B 
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Appendlx  3 

Items  Related  to  Individualism-Collectivism 
(See  Appendix  1  for  format  of  questions) 


Modal  Responses 


Mainstream  Hispanics 


1.  An  organization  has  major  responsibility  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  who  work  in  it» 

and  also  for  their  families.  (Collectivism  item,.  B 

but  also  relates  to  Uncertainty  Avoidance  in 
item  analysis) 

2.  W.lth  reference  to  ideal  job  - 

Have  sufficient  time  left  for  your  personal  or  A 

family  life.  (Individualism  item) 

3.  Have  considerable  freedom  to  adopt  your  own  approach 

to  the  job  (Individualism).  B 

4.  Live  in  area  desirable  to  you  and  your  family  B 

( Indlvldttaliam) . 

5.  In  this  job  you  meike  your  own  rules,  as  you  go  along. 

There  is  little  control,  self-reliance  is  stressed.  C+ 
Individual  accountability  is  emphasized  (Individualism). 


B 


B 


B 

B+ 


C 


Appendix  4 

Items  Related  to  Masculinity 


. . 
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(See  Appendix  1  for  format  of  questions) 


Modal  Responses 
Mainstream  Hispanics 


1.  Have  challenging  tasks  to  do,  from  which  you 

get  a  personal  sense  of  accomplishment.  B  B 

2.  (Negatively)  Have  good  physical  working  conditions 

(good  ventilation  and  lighting  and  adequate  work  B  B 

space) 

3.  (Negatively)  Have  secure  employment.  B  A 

4.  Make  a  real  contribution  to  the  success  of  your 

company  or  organization.  B  B 

5.  Have  an  opportunity  for  higher  earnings.  B  A 

6.  Have  an  opportunity  for  advancement  to  higher 

level  jobs.  B  A 

7.  (Negatively)  Have  an  opportunity  for  helping  other 

people.  B  Bt 

8.  (Negatively)  Quite  a  few  employees  have  an  inherited 

dislike  of  work  and  will  avoid  it  if  they  cam.  B-  B 

(Bsagree) 


Figur*  1:  Location  of  tha  Malnstraan  (M)  and  Hiai>anlc  (H)  Raorult  Haan 

Rasponaas  in  Relation  to  Hofatade's  World  Wide  Data  Maana,  with 
the  World'a  Loweat  Mean  (L)  Scaled  so  as  to  be  the  aama  Diatanca 
from  tha  World'a  Top  (T)  Mean  on  Four  Dimanaiona*  Tha  U.S. 
mean  in  Hofatade's  study  is  also  shown. 
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